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national membership fee and their chap- ceipt signed by the national secretary 

ter due, be receipted? Yes, the nation- and the secretary of the member's chap- 

al constitution provides that each such ter. Those membership cards are now 

member shall be given a membership re- being printed. 

"Please bear in mind in your campaign that the November number of the 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN will go out to every member whether he has paid 
up or not. Therefore it is important from every standpoint that you get your 
membership list to me as soon as possible. The November number will have 
a digest of the 1920 Council activities and, we hope, also, the 1920 revised 
Constitution. The first of the series of articles on Leadership in Education 
that is being conducted by Dean Gray, our National President, will appear in 
the November issue." 

Thus, member in the field, you can greatly help the cause along by filling 
in the blank on page 28, if you have not already done so, and forwarding im- 
mediately to your chapter with your remittance. 

ABEL J. McAllister, National Secretary. 

Leadership in Education 

"pHI DELTA KAPPA was organized in the belief that there is need for Lead- 
ership in Education. Inasmuch as the opportunities and responsibilities of 
leaders in education vary from time to time, it is important that the whole 
prffblem be thoroughly discussed at frequent intervals. 

Plans have been mude to discuss the problems of Leadership in Education 
in each issue of the Phi Delta Kappan this year. More than twenty-five arti- 
cles will be included which organize themselves about four phases of the prob- 
lem; namely, The Training of Leaders, The Opportunities for Leadership, 
Problems for Solution, and Past History and Future Prospects for Leadership. 
It is hoped that these discussions will lead to a clearer vision of our opportuni- 
ties and a more explicit definition of the responsibilities of Phi Delta Kappa 
at this time as a National Educational Fraternity. 

WM. S. GRAY, National President. 



EDUCATIONAL LEADERS AND to do it. Kendall formulates his con- 

LEADERSHIP elusions with careful deliberation, while 

Consider the leaders in education. Elliott states his with explosive vehe- 

Some are tall, some short; some loqua- mence. Flexner is as suave and soft- 

cious, others taciturn; some persuasive, spoken as a Chesterfield, but there is 

some aggressive. Physically and by tem- another eminent educator who delivers 

perament they come in the most varied ^is dicta like a regular army top-ser- 

sorts of sizes, shapes, and kinds. Judd &«»«*• Clearly leaders in education do 

and Strayer just love to make speeches, ^ot conform to any single standard test 

Thorndike and Spaulding speak excellent- or scale of personality, 

ly well, but it is hard to persuade them The characteristics of educational 
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leadership are not to be found in man- 
ner, temperament, or appearance, but in 
action. There are some things that all 
the leaders do and it is because they do 
them that they are leaders. 

The first of these common characteris- 
tics is that they all write professional 
books and articles. By means of the 
printed page they influence others. When 
they publish their material they thereby 
submit it to the judgment of their co- 
workers through the impersonal medium 
of printer's ink, where appearance, pull, 
and property are not influential and 
where quality is the only thing that 
counts. If they can regularly meet this 
test with success, they become leaders. 

The second comm.on characteristic of 
educational leaders is that they all have 
at least fair ability as public speakers. 
One reason for this is that, as their writ- 
ings attract attention, they receive invi- 
tations to speak on the subjects about 
which they have written and so get much 
practice in platfown speaking. 

There is a third attribute of leaders 
that is universal and not confined to the 
field of education. This is that all lead- 
ers are mentally active. They are always 
restlessly moving on to new thoughts, 
new acts, new methods of work. No one 
can exercise leadership through inertia. 

Along with the mental activity of a 
leader goes intellectual courage. A lead- 



er is characteristically willing to take a 
chance. The man who always plays safe 
stays still, or follows. He does not lead. 
Another characteristic, essential to ed- 
ucational leadership, and usually neces- 
sary in other sorts, is the ability to get 
along well with other people. The Span- 
iards call this quality the "don de gentes" 
or the gift of people, and they recognize 
it as being as definitely a personal trait 
or characteristic as eloquence, persever- 
ance, or accuracy. This ability to get 
along well with other people is one 
which the educational leader must pos- 
sess and one which he must not confuse 
with its counterfeit, which is being a pro- 
fessional good mixer, or its imitation, 
which is being a glad hander. 

The five attributes that have been de- 
scribed constitute, I believe, the funda- 
mental essentials for educational lead- 
ership. They are the ability to 

write 

speak 

keep active 

take chances 

get on with people. 

Education for leadership largely 
means education for ability along these 
five lines and, in the main, this means 
self-education. 

LEONARD P. AYRES, 

Russell Sage Foundation. 
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The process of training for leadership 
in education probably does not differ in 
any essential respects from other forms 
of training. It involves a process of 
analysis to discover the important traits 
or qualifications of a leader; it involves 
the discovery and segregation of those 
individuals who possess the raw mate- 
rials of leadership; and it involves the 
arrangement of the social and education- 
al machinery which by the proper stim- 
ulation and direction shall transform the 



potential into the actual leader. This 
paper is concerned with only 'the last two 
of these items. Granted that the chief 
characteristics or qualifications of the 
leader are known, how shall our profes- 
sional institutions proceed to discover 
and train him? 

Just as the formal processes of edu- 
cation are based upon the methods and 
principles of learning and training which 
were functioning in society before there 
were any schools, so- the processes of 
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training leaders must conform in princi- 
ple to the methods by which leaders have 
emerged naturally out of the practical 
situations of life. We must refine, ac- 
celerate and enrich the processes by 
which nature has produced her leaders. 

Now since traits do not become nascent 
in all individuals at the same age or 
Ktage of development, there can be no 
one point in a professional curriculum 
where specific training for leadership 
shall definitely begin. With some it may 
begin early — in high school perhaps; oth- 
ers will show slight evidence of the quali- 
ties of leadership before full maturity. 
Opportunities for calling out and develop- 
ing the traits of leadership must be af- 
forded whenever the potential leader has 
revealed himself. 

It can hardly be denied that, other 
things equal, he leads most easily and 
efficiently who has shared most fully the 
experiences of those whom he leads. Our 
best principals and superintendents of 
schools are those who have come up, by 
a process of selection, from the ranks of 
the teachers; they began to be profes- 
sional leaders only when they had passed 
beyond the mass of their fellows in some 
important detail. No amount of special- 
ized instruction or formal training can 
wholly displace practical experience in 
actual educational situations. Leader- 
ship cannot be acquired through the 
learning of facts or the acquisition of 
skill; it evolves only from co-operative 
effort within the group which is to be 
led, participating in the activities in the 
direction of which the leader is to excel. 

The institution which would train edu- 
cational leaders must therefore, furnish 
numerous opportunities for group work 
in educational projects which will call out 
the potential leader; it must put promis- 
ing persons in positions of responsibility 
to discover their reactions to the responsi- 
bility; it must encourage and carefully 
watch the operations of students' extra- 
curricular organizations to discover those 
with a genius to organize and to lead. 



For the sake of those whose develop- 
ment is slower, the institution must fol- 
low its students out into their schools 
and offices. When one is discovered who 
begins to show evidences of special abil- 
ity in the field of research or of instruc- 
tion or of administration, he should be 
helped to find the place in which that 
ability shall be most rapidly developed; 
he must be encouraged by a fellowship 
or assistantship to return to his alma 
mater for further training or other ex- 
perience designed to call out his qualities 
of leadership. Often such candidates can 
be encouraged by an institution to give 
extension courses in their special field, 
to their colleagues and others, which will 
test and develop their sense of leader- 
ship. 

The most advanced courses, seminars, 
practicums, etc., in the several fields of 
instruction should be reserved for the 
students specially selected by some such 
processes as the above. Every profes- 
sional institution wastes an inordinate 
amount of its eff^ort by offering its most 
advanced work to mixed groups, many 
of whom are not qualified to profit by 
the insti-uction. 

The training of educational leaders is, 
then, essentially, a problem of selection. 
Leaders should have first the basic 
courses and common experiences of all 
others in their several fields of work. 
The special instruction and training for 
leadership should be offered to those 
alone who have exhibited the unmistak- 
able qualities of leadership. The institu- 
tion has the responsibility of discovering 
the potential leaders by careful observa- 
tion of students when in residence, and by 
a follow-up system for keeping in close 
touch with those who have gone out to 
practice their profession in the world. 
When leaders are thus discovered they 
must be bi-ought back for further train- 
ing. 

W. G. CHAMBERS, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE TRAINING OF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 



The demand for trained leaders in edu- 
cation is constantly increasing for three 
reasons: first, because of the growth and 
establishment of many new departments, 
schools and colleges for the training of 
teachers; second, because many of the 
more mature and best trained men and 
women in education are being drafted for 
administrative work; and, third, because 
many of the most competent leaders are 
being atrtacted by other fields, and are 
leaving teaching altogether. 

No alarm should be felt because of the 
number who are leaving for other kinds 
of work. There never was a time in 
the history of public education when the 
opportunities for trained leaders were so 
numerous as they are now, and there was 
never a time when men were as well paid 
as they are now. Moreover, the ma- 
terial rewards are increasing rapidly. 

In the next few years, we are likely 
to see a very large number of students 
preparing themselves for leadership in 
the various kinds of educational serv- 
ice. In my opinion, the problem will not 
be that of attracting students, but that 
of selecting from the large number who 
apply for admission, those who are best 
qualified and best able to prepare them- 
selves for these positions. In no case 
should the present standard be lowered. 
On the contrary, they should be raised. 
They should, in every case, be on a par 
with the standards set for other forms 
of professional service. 

It is difficult to outline in detail the 
character of the training that such can- 
didates should receive. I am of the opin- 
ion, however, that they should be well 
grounded in three lines of work. They 



should have a liberal academic training. 
They should have a scholarly knowledge 
of the general studies of their profession- 
al field, and finally they should have a 
highly specialized and detailed knowledge 
of their major fields. Nothing less than 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should 
be required of all candidates. This, of 
course, involves the usual examinations 
and the preparation of a thesis. The 
thesis should represent a real contribu- 
tion to human knowledge. It should show 
that the individual is not only able to 
gather the information, but to organize 
and interpret his facts in light of their 
significance to education in general, and 
to the specific problems under conKirler- 
ation in particular. 

There are many fields for which one 
may prepare for leadership in education. 
There are, for example, the fields of ad- 
ministration, secondary education, ele- 
mentary education, educational psycholo- 
gy, art, music, agriculture, home econo- 
mics, and trade and industrial education. 
Instruction has become so differentiated 
in many institutions that it is now pos- 
sible for one to prepare for the type 
of position that he desires, as, for ex- 
ample, normal school or college teaching, 
a superintendency, principalship, a teach- 
er of a special subject in the high schools 
or in the junior high schools or in the 
grades, or a supervisor of some special 
subject. In every case, the academic 
qualifications outlined above should be 
rigidly adhered to as the standard for all 
candidates preparing for any of these 
types of positions. 

LOTUS D. COFFMAN, 
The University of Minnesota. 



LEADERSHIP 



Public education must continually ad- 
just itself to new social conditions. A 
static school system would soon break 
down as utterly inadequate. Each dec- 
ade brings new situations requiring 
changed emphasis in educational organi- 
zation. 



Democracy, to be stable, requires two 
elements. Both are fundamental. Either 
fails without the other. (1) Society as a 
whole must be intelligent and able to ap- 
preciate the ideas of real leaders; (2) 
Genuine leadership must always exist. 
Leadership always presents itself, but 
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untrained leadership retards or actually 
prevents actual progress. The problem 
of education in a democracy is always 
two-fold; how to educate the community 
as a whole; and how to detect and pre- 
pare for service those best qualified to 
direct the various activities of democ- 
racy. 

The false philosophy sometimes ex- 
pressed that public schools have no 
especial responsibility for the develop- 
ment of leadership would, if accepted as 
basically true, condemn all the progress 
already secured, and to be secured, 
through the application of scientific 
methods to education. 

Most students of education see in the 
rapid extension and refinement of educa- 
tional measurement much that is signifi- 
cant and encouraging. The ability to dis- 
cover with greater certainty and accuracy 
the presence or the absence of unusual 
intelligence and the measurement of ac- 
tual power to grasp the fundamentals in- 
volved in intellectual training suggests 
new possibilities in connection with the 
finding of leaders. It is the function of 
the school to discover those who poten- 
tially might become leaders, and, having 
found them, to furnish the opportunity 
for a training which would enable them 
to make the best use of the natural pow- 
ers which they possess. 

Those specializing in education — (those 
securing the professional preparation im- 
plied by membership in Phi Delta Kappa 
— will probably secure positions of real 
leadership in the educational world. As 
more men with genuine scientific prep- 
aration for educational leadership be- 
come available and fill our- more import- 
ant administrative positions, we can 
hope for an educational reorganization 
which will make full use of the newer 
things in education. It is not unreason- 
able to believe that with such leadership 
in the public schools the individual pow- 
ers of our children will really be discov- 
ered, conserved, developed and made 
available for the ever-increasing re^wn- 
sibilities involved in a modem democ- 
racy. 



On the other hand, and because of our 
belief in the possibilities for effective 
educational advancement, we are con- 
cerned with the present lamentable 
Shortage in the supply of teachers. Re- 
newed emphasis must be placed upon 
the unquestioned advantages, to those 
properly equipped, offered by our pro- 
fession. Unless we can persuade more 
young people of superior intellectual abil- 
ity to secure adequate training for edu- 
cational supervision and administration, 
real deterioration in educational stand- 
dards inevitably will result. 

Phi Delta Kappa should be alert in 
this present crisis. Perhaps the most 
valuable assistance that we can render 
just now is the personal influence that we 
can exert in inducing more of the prom- 
ising young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession. No member of our 
group is unappreciative of the oppor- 
tunities which are open to the competent, 
trained educator. Let us accept the 
task of "selling" to those who have 
ability, character, energy, initiative, and 
capacity for work, the idea that they 
should secure the very best training for 
America's most important profession. 

Trained leaders cannot be secured in a 
day or a year. The very fact that our 
normal schools are not receiving even 
their former quota of students shows 
clearly that systematic effort in publicity 
will be required to overcome the tend- 
ency for our young people to overlook 
or avoid the teaching profession. In 
reality, there is every reason to believe 
that the possibilities for successful ca- 
reers for educators are greater than in 
any period in the past. Let us not be- 
little the opportunities for our chosen 
Work. If we as educators publicly and 
persistently show our enthusiasm for the 
work to which we have Consecrated our- 
selves, we will set in motion forces, that 
will result in the securing to education 
of future leaders and will help to avert 
an unquestioned menace to piAlic school 
efficiency. 

C. E, CHADSEY, 

The University of Illinois. 
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RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP 



A few days after a student had writ- 
ten an examination in which he glibly 
recommended the wide use of standard- 
ized tests and measures in school work, 
he is known to have said, "This use of 
tests in examining and classifying 
sounds very good, but as a practical 
school man I would like to say that the 
first superintendent to try it would find 
himself looking for a new position at the 
end of the year." This anecdote raises 
the question of research as related to 
leadership in the public school. My thesis 
is that research is essential in the train- 
ing for leadership and that its continued 
practice is necessary in the maintainance 
of leadership; and further that it is ap- 
propriate to expect that the superintend- 
ent of schools be an educational leader 
as well as an administrator. 

The university professor of education 
dares to propose radical procedure, but 
this alone is not leadership. Complete 
leadership must involve execution. The 
capable administrator may venture to put 
into practice methods tested and found 
successful under conditions quite simi- 
lar to his own, but such execution alone 
is not complete leadership. The student 
who discovers new principles must either 
leave his laboratory and library and 
demonstrate this discovery to be practi- 
cal and successful in operation, or the 
administrator must himself be the discov- 
erer as well as the demonstrator of a 
new and successful procedure, to have 
complete leadership. This double func- 
tion of discovery and execution cannot 
be abridged, for execution alone would 
admittedly be but partial leadership and 
discovery cannot be discovery until it 
has been found to be workable under 
practical conditions. In a very true sense 
the library and laboratory student can- 
not discover an educational method of 
the public school room — ^the real discov- 
ery can only be consummated under con- 
ditions' which approach those to which 
it must apply. John Dewey is an educa- 
tional leader as much because he is the 
foundesr. of .an experimental school which 



successfully demonstrated certain of his 
tenets as because of his philosophical and 
psychological genius in developing them 
in the first instance. Attempt to name 
a single educational leader of the last 
century who has not been successful, as 
judged by history, in developing and 
proving by execution the validity of some 
new or at least untried principle. 

There is a pseudo-leadership which 
flourishes through proclamations of up- 
to-dateness and originality. A leader of 
this sort attaches himself to some mod- 
em movement. He is usually too busy 
with the "big administrative problems" 
of his office to personally conduct serious 
research. He gets his convictions, not 
from the travail of investigation, but 
from the "tendencies of the times." He 
slips in as near the forefront as possible 
and admits an early connection with the 
"most important movement of the gener- 
ation." He devotes his energies to the 
adopted cause and is likely to do much 
good, for many of the tendencies of the 
times are truly progressive. There is, 
however, an intrinsic weakness in his po- 
sition for he is quite unable to distin- 
guish between a quite plausible fad and 
a truly evolutionary movement. He 
would adopt a Montessori training pro- 
gram as quickly as a Dewey interest and 
effort scheme. In either case the adop- 
tion would probably be premature for it 
would fail to go hand in hand with a 
study of applications, extensions, and 
limitations. The pseudo leader has an 
ear unduly awake to public approval, and 
there is no distinguishing feature be- 
tween fads and evolutionary movements 
to be found in the plaudits of followers. 
The distinction lies back in the origins 
of the movements, back in the psycholo- 
gy of childhood, hidden in social needs, 
and is only obvious to the serious student 
of these things. The well-spring of the 
enduring is research, and he who would 
be a leader and substitutes for this vio- 
lates his trust. 

Leadership involves the high duty, of 
safeguarding followers from profitless 
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endeavor. It is not right that the leader as proposed by the National Council 

should advocate, except for purposes of have been ratified by the constitutional 

iniroci<-ia-Qt,'r.n Tvl/^„owlar,+o o„^ «,./^/»..o«. majorfty and are now the law of the Fra- 

mvestigation, movements and program» ternity. No chapter voted adversely. The 

which are m truth still only in the ex- Constitution and By-Laws will be pub- 

perimental stage. Personal study alone lished in full in the February number of 

<-an tell if this stage is passed. An edu- **»? ^^i Delta Kappan. We are also 

^„j.- „„, j„„ L „i,„ ij u 1 J t, printing a limited edition, pocket size, 

cational departure should be led by in- f^^t will be sent postpaid in any quan- 

vestigators, not, in the first instance, by tity for 25 cents each, 

proponents. Proponents who make claim Petitions have been approved for es- 

to leadership and accept its responsibili- tablishing of active chapters at the Uni- 

ties should m the first instance be serious Egan^ln^^hrUni^'eUtf^^^LS^ 

students and investigators. sin and arrangements are under way 

TRUMAN L. KELLEY a* ^^^^ institution for installation of the 

cn-„ 'f„An-' -4. chapters. Welcome, Phi, Psi and Chi. 

Stanford University. One other petition has been approved 
by the Executive Committee and has 
been referred to the chapters for action. 

LAST-MINUTE ANNOUNCEMENTS fo" the' Ex'e^utiV'e ComU"te'e'fo'?Tview' 

From the office of the National Secretary. , Seven other groups have recently writ- 

„ , , . . "^ ten the National Secretary for instruc- 

Before closing of forms we are glad tions regarding the necessary steps to 

that we can announce the following: take in making application for a char- 

The 1920 Constitution and By-Laws ter. 



PKi Delta Kappa Luncheon 

N. E. A. 
Atlantic City, March 2, 1920 
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HE National Luncheon of Pllii Delta Kappa, which is held each yea,r at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, will occur this year 
at Atlantic City. 

Brother Bauder of Pennsylvania and Brother Hertzog of Columbia consti- 
tute the Committee on Arrangements. The exact hour and place of the luncheon 
will be announced in the next number of the Rhi Delta Kappan. 

President Gray has in preparation a program that promises to be a good 
■example of what service these luncheons can be to the strengthening of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

The central them'e for discussion at the luncheon will be the Opportunities 
and Obligations of Phi Delta Kappa as a National Educational Fraternity. AH 
of the chapters and fifty field members are co-operating in a detailed study of 
these problems at the present time. A large number of reports have already been 
forwarded to President Gray. These will be summarized and a report sub- 
mitted at the timie of the luncheon. 

The program will be given in the next issue of this magazine. 



